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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


svep BY THE Roya InstiruTe or INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
RRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Sunmaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
» Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
resented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
wiblication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
quarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biassed. 


Tue CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PacriFic RELATIONS aT Kyoro. 

The Kyoto Conference continues to attract much attention in the Chinese 
Press ; and although the articles are based entirely on telegraphic summaries 
of the proceedings of the Conference—not infrequently through Reuter’s 
Ageney—the inference drawn is that on questions of vital importance to 
China, such as Manchuria and consular jurisdiction, the attitude of the 
delegates was by no means favourable to China’s aspirations. As regards 
Manchuria, the Japanese are represented as unyielding in their attitude and 
uot inclined to surrender any of the privileges they enjoy by virtue of their 
“special position ’’; the Za Kung Pao (Tientsin) of November 15th attributes 
this “resultless result’ to the disordered state of the country: it was 
unfortunate for China that the Conference should assemble when China was 
distracted by Civil War. With regard to consular jurisdiction, ever since 
(hina’s hopes were first raised by the Mackay treaty and the subsequent 
American and Japanese treaties the Powers have consistently sought pretexts 
to avoid putting into effect a principle on the justice of which they are all 
agreed ; this Conference, with its futile proposals for special Courts composed 
of foreign jurists—in no whit different from consular jurisdiction—has simply 
followed the example of its predecessors at Paris and Washington. Subjects 
discussed at the Conference are commented on as follows :— 


J,.—MANCHURIA, 

Ta Kung Pao, November 6th.—Japan admits that control of Manchuria 
is essential to her security, but she denies the validity of China’s complaints 
as to her administrative, military and police activities. This either means 
that Japan claims a reward for her sacrifice in ousting the Russians or else 
ttt China’s defences are so weak that she must have her own army to protect 
ier. Japan fought Russia in her own interests and not those of China ; and, 
weordingly, she is entitled to no rights in Manchuria other than those accorded 
et by the Russo-Japanese treaty and the recognized treaties with China. 
If she claims a reward for her achievements in Manchuria, Russia is equally 
tntitled to similar treatment in North Manchuria : before the advent of the 





Russian railways Harbin was a fishing village. To “ protect herself” sj, 
could claim the right to station her armies anywhere. She has made of the 
South Manchuria railway an imperium in imperio. 

Shen Pao (Shanghai), November 6th.—The Japanese delegates stress 
the economic side and demanded that their interests should not be prejudiced 
they did not admit any administrative activities. 

They further alleged that China herself was unable to stem Russia 
penetration southwards, so Japan had no option but to protect herself : thas 
China had invited her co-operation ; that her sphere of interest was yory 
circumscribed ; that Manchuria had broken away from China and ya 
dependent on Japan’s protection for her prosperity ; that Japan was ther. 
fore entitled to some return. These are startling statements and quit 
inadmissible. 

Sin Wan Pao (Shanghai), November 5th.—Japan argues that she turnej 
the Russians out of Manchuria ; that was also an infringement of Ching’s 
sovereign rights. If Russia had been there now China would have auto. 
matically recovered her rights. As to a historical basis for her claims, Japan's 
“historical ’’ connection with Manchuria only dates from her defeat of 
Russia in 1904. 


II.—ConsuLAR JURISDICTION. 


Ta Kung Pao, November 2nd.—The American delegates proposed, with 4 
view to abolition in five or ten years, the adoption of a transitiona! measure. 
Special courts to be set up at the principal ports for the trial of Sino-foreign 
cases ; the judges to be appointed by China but selected from a list of foreign 
jurists drawn up either by the World Court or the Hague Court. The Cour 


would be a Chinese Court and the judges the servants of the Chinese Gover- 
ment ; in this way there would be no infringement of sovereign rights. 

We have already laid down that the new treaties must provide for the 
complete surrender of consular jurisdiction. But after the conclusion of the 
treaties Notes could be exchanged providing, as a transitional measure, for 
jurisdiction to be exercised over foreigners as follows : 

(A) Foreigners to be subject only to the new-style Courts : thats, not 
to Magistrates’ Courts or police or military tribunals. 

(Bs) At Peking, Shanghai, Hankow, Canton and Chung King special 
Courts to be set up to deal with foreigners. 

(c) These new-type Courts and Special Courts to be Courts of First 
Instance. 

(p) An Appeal Court to be set up at Shanghai. ; 

(gE) The High Court of Justice to appoint special judges to hear foreign 
appeals. 

(Fr) Foreign advocates to be admitted to practice in these Courts. 

(G) These Courts to be provided with interpreters. 

(x) The Chinese Government to appoint foreign legal advisers to the 
Shanghai Appeal Court ; their functions to be purely consultative. 
The Chinese Government on its own initiative to announce the fo'lowing 

measures : 

(a) Future arrests to be by warrant. 

(B) A Habeas Corpus act to be enforced. ba 

(c) The evidence taken as well as the decisions given to be published. 
In addition to the above : Judges to be permanent ; not to be removel 

except in accordance with law; their salaries not to be reduced. 

If China cannot obtain unconditional surrender of consular jurisdiction 
she could well agree to foreign counsel appearing in the Courts and to the 
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engagement of foreign advisers, as was done in the case of the Special Courts 
set up in Manchuria to replace the old Russian Courts in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway zone; but it must be understood to be a transitional measure in no 
way infringing China’s sovereign rights. 

‘Shik Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), of November 2nd, expresses regret that 
the delegates, while agreeing with the principle of China’s recovery of her 
sovereign rights, have done nothing more than propose a transitional measure 
—Special Courts which differ little from the present system ; no mention is 
made of any date for the abolition of consular jurisdiction. The same thing 
has happened ever since the conclusion of the Mackay Treaty and the American 
and Japanese treaties, as well as after the Paris and Washington Conferences : 
the Powers simply search for pretexts to delay the carrying into effect of a 
principle of which they admit the justice. 

Shih Shih Hsin Pao of November 6th discusses the proposal to set up 
(ourts with international judges or something on the lines of what was done 
in Siam. Whilst China welcomes America’s taking the lead in recognizing 
her sovereign rights, the indefinite proposals of the Conference can only lead 
to trouble. 

No country can permit another to inferfere in its administration of justice, 
and consular jurisdiction is a flagrant infringement of sovereign rights. China 
opposes it for this reason, but also in the interests of justice: no foreigner, 
however upright and impartial he may be, apart from his natural bias in 
favour of his countrymen, can be sufficiently conversant with Chinese habits, 
customs, usages and modes of livelihood to qualify him to act as a judge. 

Such a Court, moreover, is held out as a condition of the abolition of 
consular jurisdiction and would necessarily be subject to foreign influence. 
it differs in no way from consular jurisdiction : it is a distinction without a 
difference. It is entirely opposed to our ideas and stamps our Courts as not 
yet fit to exercise jurisdiction over white men. If ever such a proposal were 
put up officially China would not even consider it. 


II1T.—Non-AGGrEssion Pact. 


la Kung Pao, November 7th.—Japanese delegates proposed that Japan 
should undertake to respect Chinese sovereign rights and China recognise 
all existing treaties. To settle the Manchurian question is to the interest 
«i both countries, but the Nationalists have never admitted the validity of 
he Twenty-one Demands or of the agreements respecting Manchurian 
always; and now when equality is in the air no Chinese Government 
would agree to a pact which accorded Japan legal protection for the privileges 
ie already holds. The principle of the pact commands every sympathy, 
but our conflicting claims in Manchuria must first be adjusted. Japan fears 
tut China will strip her of everything and therefore refuses every concession ; 
but the Nationalists do not refuse to recognise facts : the task is to reconcile 
apanese interests with China’s existence. 

At the Conference the suggestion was made that, following America’s 
tmple with Canada, a committee of three from each nation should be 
ppomted to deal with the Manchurian difficulties ; and if this could be 
Hue On a basis of equality—all privileges which conflicted with China’s 
Wereign rights to be annulled, Japan permitted to enjoy such advantages 
‘were consistent with China’s interests, a new treaty based on the committee’s 
‘ings to replace all previous treaties—then such a pact would open up a 
‘" era in Sino-Japanese relations. 

Shen Pao (Shanghai), November 7th.—The two conditions put forward 
the Japanese are mere trickery. Previous treaties include the Twenty-one 
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Demands which flagrantly infringe China’s sovereign rights. We hay 
already announced that we will not recognise treaties extorted by force 
from previous Governments, and the Twenty-one Demands are the worst 
of them ; if Japan desires good relations with China she must withdraw them. 

The American delegates expressed a desire to arrange matters, and Ching 
would welcome a real solution. But the American delegation is reminded 
that after the Twenty-one Demands were secretly conceded the Wilson 
Administration warned both Governments that if these secret agreements 
infringed the treaty rights of the American Government or American citizens 
the United States Government would not recognise them. Unless the 
American delegation had the Twenty-one Demands in mind when they 
spoke of “settling differences’ their efforts will meet with no sympath 
from China. ; 

Sin Wan Pao, November 7th.—Japan relies entirely on force: by force 
she occupies her special position, sends troops to Shantung, occupies 4 
provincial capital, cuts our communications, ill-treats our countrymen. |s 
this respecting China’s sovereign rights? It may be said that all this 
happened in the past and the pact only looks to the future ; but in that 
case the past must be undone. We certainly wish to amend the treaties; 
but if we recognise those already in existence, what becomes of our sovereign 
rights ? 

1V.—RactaL DiscrRIMINATION. 


Sin Wan Pao, November 2nd.—The American and Canadian delegates 
spoke at the Conference, but they were not convincing. It is true that races 
differ and have their own characteristics, but when it is a question of 
immigration no restrictions are placed on the White races, while very sever 
ones are enforced in the case of Chinese, Japanese and Indians. It 
contended that these latter would deprive the original inhabitants of their 
means of livelihood ; but don’t the White races do this too? Again it is 
said that they cannot be assimilated ; but there is no proof of this. Th 
Canadian delegate was most discourteous : in the case of the Japanese there 
was only a “gentlemanly” restriction, but Chinese and Indians wer 
prohibited from entering the country. The American delegate rates mev 
according to the colour of their skins, which is intensely stupid; while tli 
Canadian discriminates against the Yellow races. 

Americans and Europeans are always preaching equality and yet they 
stupidly continue to discriminate between races. Holding such views, it 
difficult to understand why they undertake a long sea voyage to attend : 
Conference like this. 


V.—IMMIGRATION. 


Shen Pao, November 2nd.—The American delegate frankly declare! 
that Western America did not want Japanese on economic grounds; they 
feared a lowering of the standard of living. The Canadian followed in ' 
similar strain and also said that the Japanese were not easily assim'late’ 
Both nations are looking to the welfare of their people. 

What is China to think of the immigration of Japanese into Manchuria! 
[t is true much of the country is still undeveloped, but Chinese are flocking 
in from other provinces. Japan, besides taking most of the produce in th 
shape of raw materials, looks to the province as an outlet for her exces 
population. America and Canada restrict Japanese immigration, and the’ 
are thousands of miles away. What can China do with Manchuria at Japa! 
very doors ? 
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